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BIRTH-PLACE OF THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


James Hogg, generally known by his 
poetical name of ‘* The Ettrick Shepherd,” 
was perhaps the most creative and imagin- 
ative of the uneducated poets. His fancy 
had a wide range, picturing in its flights 
scenes of wild aerial magnificence and 
beauty. His taste was very defective, 
though he had done much to repair his 
early want ofinstruction. His occupation 
ofa shepherd, among solitary hills and 
glens, must have been favorable to his 
poetical enthusiasm. He was not, like 
Burns, thrown into society when young, 
and forced to combat with misfortune.— 
His destiny was unvaried, until he arrived 
ata period when the bent of his genius 
was fixed forlife. Without society during 
the day, his evening hours were spent in 
listening to ancient legends and ballads, 
ofwhich his mother (like Burn’s) was a 
gteat reciter. This nursery of imagination 
behas himself beautifully described : 


O list the mystic lore sublime 
Of fairy tales of ancient time! 
T learned them in the lonely glen, 
The last abodes of living men, 
Where never stranger came our way 
By summer night or winter day; 
Where neighboring hind or cot was none, 
Our converse was with heaven alone— 
With voices through the cloud that sung, 
And brooding storms that round us hung, 
Q lady, judge, ifjudge ye may, 

w stern and ample was the sway 
Of themes like these when darkness fell, 
And gray-haired sires the tales would tell! 
When doors were barred, and elder dame 
Plied at her task beside the flame 
That through the smoke and gloom alone 
On dim and umbered faces shone— 
The bleat of mountain goat on high, 
That-from the cliff came quavering by ; 
The echoing rock, the rushing flood, 
The cataract’s swell, the moaning wood ; 
The undefined and mingled hum— 
Voice of the desert never dumb ! 
All these ‘have left within this heart 
A feeting tongue can ne’er impart ; 
A wildered and unearthly flame, 
A something that’s without a name. 


Hogg was descended from a family of 
shepherds, and born, as he alleged (though 
the point was often disputed) on the 25th 
of January (Burne’s birth day,) in the year 
1772.: When a mere child he was put 
Outto service, acting first as'a cow-herd, 
untilicapable of taking care “of a flock of 
sheep. “ He‘had in all about half a year’s 
+ When eighteen yeats of age 
he entered the service of Mr, ’ Laidlaw, 
B use. He was then an eager reader 
of poetry and romances, and he subscribed 
to a circulating library in Peebles, the 


miscellaneous contents of which 
he perused with the utmost 
avidity. He wasa remarkably 
fine looking young man, with a 
profusion of light-brown hair, 
which he wore coiled up under 
his hat or blue bonnet, the envy 
of all the country maidens. An 
attack of illness, however, 
brought on by over-exertion on 
= a hot summer day, completely 
altered his countenance, and 
changed the very.form of his 
features. His first literary effort 
. was in song-writing, and in 
® 1801 he published a small vol- 
> We ume of pieces. He was intro- 

¥= duced to Sir Walter Scott by 
his master’s son, Mr. William 
Laidlaw, and assisted in the 
’ collection of old ballads for the 
Border Minstrelsy. He soon 
imitated the style of those an- 
cient strains with great felicity, 
and published another volume of songs and 
poems under the title of The Mountain 
Bard. He now embarked in sheep-farm- 
ing, and took a journey to the island of 
Harris on a speculation of this kind; but 
all he had saved as a shepherd, or by his 
publication, was lost in these -attempts.— 
He then repaired to Edinburg, and en- 
deavored to subsist by his pen. 

; [Pictorial Library. 














Moral Cales. 


ORIGINAL. 


INCIDENTS OF A DAY. 


It was half past six o’clock when Ellen 
opened her large blue eyes, and saw the 
sun streaming through her window, and 
the curtains fluttering in the morning 
breeze. Half past six is not an early hour 
in the month of June. The sun has at 
that time been up for over two hours; 
wakening and brightening and warming 
all that he shines upon. It seems late to 
the little birds, who have carried ‘away a 
nice morsel to their hungry, open-mouthed 
children—it is late too, to merry Chanti- 
cleer, who with his troop of hens, sallied 
forth before the sun looked over the hills, 
has gathered a plentiful breakfast; and is 
now standing comfortably smoothing down 
his feathers, surrounded by his very com- 
placent looking family. Itseems late to 
Ellen too; for she knew that the family 
had been through their breakfast for half 
an hour; and that the hay-makers were 
busy, she knew by the whetting of their 
scythes, which musical sound mingled with 
many others on that fair summer morning. 
Ah, after all that science and art have 
done for music, there is none more sweet 
than that which comes from the earth and 








the airin the open country—where the 


singing of birds, the babbling of the water 
brook, the bleating of sheep, the deep 
murmur of the cataract, and the. varied 
sounds of peaceful rural life, all blend in 
one harmonious hymn. 

This music was very pleasant to. Ellen, 
as she lay eollecting her thoughts, and 
wondering whether she had been awakened 
and again fallen asleep, or whether she had 
dreamed that some one had told her it was 
time to get up. The door opened, and a 
gentle voice exclaimed, ‘ Why Ellen dear, 
in bed yet! Do you know that I called 
you long ago—that we are through break- 
fast and praytrs, and your uncle is out in 
the meadow with the men, so you will 
miss seeing him this morning? Come, 








daughter, hurry up, your aunt has your 
breakfast waiting for you; then you know 
you have other things to do before start- 
ing for school.” So saying, her mother 
left her, and Ellen was soon washed and 
dressed. As she went out of the door, she 
thought to herself, ‘I’ve not said my 
morning prayer, but never mind, there 
will be time after breakfast.’ So she left 
that room, where during the long dark 
hours, an eye unseen had watched her, a 
hand unfelt had sustained that mysterious 
life, beating in her bosom,—without one 
word of thanksgiving, without one prayer 
for preservation and guidance through the 
coming day. Was little Ellen alone in her 
neglect on that morning? Were there 
not other girls and boys, whose lives mea- 
sure more than eight summers and winters, 


r who were alike thoughtless? 


Ellen’s aunt greeted her with a kind 
good morning, and placed before her a dish 
of nicely browned toast, and a cup of 
sweet milk, saying as she did so, ‘ Your 
uncle was very sorry to go out without 
seeing you, he left a kiss for you, which 
you must take on this rosy cheek.’ Now 
Ellen loved her uncle so well, that the 
least failure on her part to please him, dis- 
turbed her. Besides, she as much valued 
his kiss and hearty good morning, as that 
of all the house put together, always ex- 
cepting her mother. So when her aunt 
said this, a cloud passed over her sunny 
face, but it was gone in a moment, and 
she returned her aunt’s kiss with a smile. 

Before she had finished her breakfast, 
her cousin John came in, quite out of 
breath, ‘Oh Ellen! old Brown’s chickens 
ate hatching, and they will fall through 
the floor, if you don’t come and help me 
fix the nest.’ * Old Brown’ wasa favorite 
hen, who had been sitting for three weeks 
upon fourteen eggs, ond was now being 
rewarded for her patience, by the appear- 
ance of a half dozen little heads from under 
her motherly wings, and cries from other 
little heads just breaking their egg-shell 
prisons. When Johnny made his discovery 
the oldest chicks were venturing too far 
from their mother, and as the nest was 
simply a heap of straw in the corner of the 
barn floor, there really was danger of their 
falling through the wide cracks between 
the boards. John could have taken care 
of them just as well without Ellen, for he 
was older than she, and a very clever boy ; 
but he knew she would enjoy seeing the 
little things, and being very kind-hearted, 
he had left them undisturbed to call her. 
They were soon beside ‘old Brown’ with 
a cup of wet meal, scattering it all around 
the nest. It was curious to see the moth- 
er hen taking the food in her beak, then 
dropping it again for her children, denying 
herself, though she was very hungry.— 
John and Ellen watched them a long time, 
admiring this chick for his white coat, that 
for his black one, and all of them for their 
bright eyes and sweet little voices. At 
last they went to work, putting pieces of 
boards around the nest so as to enclose it. 
Then Ellen, taking her bonnet, said, 
‘Good bye, old Brown! we will feed you 
again to-night, and give you a nice coop 
in the morning; but I must away to 
school.’ Ellen’s was no short walk of a 
square, or round a block to the school- 
house. It wasa mile and a half of coun- 
try road, and eight o’clock was none too 
early for her to leave home. When the 
little girl was all ready, her hair neatly 

combed, her mitts, cape, and bonnet on, 
and her basket, which her aunt had made 
ready with her dinner, in her hand, she 
came to her mother and put her hand on 








her arm as she was sewing—‘ Mother, will 
you go with me a little way this morning? 
You know Joknny has to stay athome now, 
to work in the field.’ Ellen’s mother was 
a widow, and this her youngest child was 
all she had with her. It was not strange, 
then, that she loved her very dearly, and 


‘did more for her than many other mothers 


would feel able to do. She laid aside her 
work, and put on her hat, and they were 
soon walking handin hand. ‘ Oh mother, 
see the yellow butterflies! What are they 
doing in those wet places ?’ and Ellen clap- 
ped her hands and shouted to see them fly 
off so merrily, ‘And what a large worm 
that robin is pulling out of the ground for 
his breakfast! Oh mother, I know where 
there is a wren’s nest in the prettiest place 
you ever saw—I will show you pretty 
soon. Why do wrens always build their 
nests in such odd places?’ and the little 
girl stopped, fairly out of breath. ‘ Why, 
Ellen dear, you rattle on so that I can 
hardly follow you, much less answer your 
questions. Wrens do choose strange 
places sometimes for their nests. The 
strangest I ever heard of was the sleeve of 
a man’s coat.” ‘ The sleeve of a man’s 
coat? Oh, mother, tell me about it.’— 
‘ There’s not much to tell, except that a 
m.in was walking in the field one warm 
spring day, took off his coat and hung it 
on the fence, and when he went home for- 
gotit. Two or three days afterwards he 
went for his coat, and found a wren’s nest 
in the sleeve.’ ‘ Was’nt that funny, mo- 
ther? Poor bird, it had to lose all its 
work. How do the birds know how to 
build their nests? Do their mothers teach 
them?’ ‘No, my dear, birds and other 
animals possess what we call instinct: 
they know how to doa great many things 
without having been taught, and without 
any experience. The first nest a bird 
makes is just as good as the second or third; 
but little girls, we expect to see improve 
in their work. You know that your teach- 
er tells you to write each line in your copy- 
book better than the one before it. The 
swallows which built their nests in Noah's 
Ark, made them in the same way that 
those do in your uncle’s barn; but men 
have improved wonderfully in building 
houses since Noah’s time.’ ‘ Well, moth- 
er, I think it is very nice to be able todo 
things better and better; but I wish I 
could know how to sew and read and say 
the multiplication table without learning, 
just as the birds build their nests. Here’s 


the wren’s nest,” and Ellen, lifting up the 7 


leaves of a wild grape vine which hung 
over an old stump, pointed to a hole in one 
of the roots, where sat the wren, her bright 
eyes giistening when she saw the intruders. 
She need have no fears, however, for Ellen 
was gentle-hearted, and besides, she knew 
it was wrong to disturb the little birds in 
their nests. ‘Don’t go there too often, 
daughter, you may frighten her away.— 
Your father was very kind to animals, 
(Mrs. Courtney loved to tell Ellen about 
her father.) He used to call them his fel- 
low creatures, asin truth they are, and he 
would never needlessly destroy the most 
troublesome insect.’ 

So they walked on, the mother and 
daughter, happy in each other’s love, but 
oh how different in their heart-feelings !— 
One with a weight of sorrow ever present, 
which dimmed even the lustre of her bright 
blue eye—the other full of happiness, 
healthful, joyous, with every want gratified, , 
often looking wonderingly at the sad face. 
of her mother. They paused at last at a. 
rude bridge, which was the usual limit of. 
Mrs. Courtney’s walk with Ellen. It was. 
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a lovely spot, ina valley through which 
ran a never failing stream, and the bridge 
was shaded by overhanging elms. Here 
they sat for a few moments upona log, 
looking at the dwarf willow and alder, 
which bordered the pretty stream as far as 
they could see in both directions, and ad- 
miring the clear water dancing over the 
variously colored pebbles. Then Mrs. 
Courtney rising, suid ‘ Now good bye, my 
Ellen, walk directly to school, and be sure 
to come home as fast as you can. I will 


be watching for you, and will meet you if | 


I see you coming,’ andshe pressed the lit- 
tle girl to her heart, and the warm tear- 
drops fell on her cheek. Poor Mrs. Court- 
ney, she saw the eyes of her lost husband 
looking into hers, for Ellen was very like 
her father, and the widow wept. 

When Ellen saw her mother’s tears, 
something reminded her that her morning 
prayer had been neglected. I suppose she 
felt that she would love to do something 
to make her mother happier, and she knew 
that the best way to do this was to do 
right, and then in an instant she remem- 
bered that she had not done right that 
morning; but saying good bye she tripped 
lightly on, singing as she went. How 
many buttercups and daisies grew along 
the road. Ellen wished that she could 
gather them all, and take them to school 
to make a carpet for the girl’s play-house. 
She stopped now and then to pluck some 
of the prettiest, but did not linger. She 
stopped awhile on the ‘Creek Bridge,’ 
resting herself, and looking into the water 
below. Ina dry time this stream was 
very slow, almost stagnant, but after a 
heavy rain it became very much swollen, 
and often overflowed its banks, and occa- 
sionally it even covered the road several 
inches deep. Ellen looked down into the 
still water, and saw tadpoles among the 
weeds at the bottom. She stood watching 
there for a long time, wondering at their 
curious form. She thought she would ask 
her mother all about them when she got 
home. The bridge was in sight of the 
school-house, and seeing some of the girls 
already there, she jumped up, took her 
basket and was soon among them. 

Mrs. Courtney walked slowly home, ad- 
miring the ten thousand beauties that an 
observant eye always finds in GgQ’s natural 
works, and lifting up in thankfulness the 
heart that had been sorely afflicted, and yet 
was still capable of enjoying so much.— 
The day passed very quietly away, except- 
ing a slight shower in the afternoon, which 
was svon over, and left every thing beauti- 
fully fresh and bright. At five o’clock 
Mrs. Courtney began to look for Ellen, 
thinking what a pleasant walk she would 
have. She sat at the window, looking up 
the road, so that she might have seen the 
top of Ellen's pink sun-bonnet as she came 
near the hill. She was thinking of other 
things too, and so intently, that she did 
not notice how time was flying; and she 
was startled to hear the clock strike six, 
and soon after the bell ring for tea. Mrs. 
Courtney was not a woman to be needless- 
ly alarmed, but she did think it was very 
strange that Ellen was not home, when she 
had had two hours to come in. She went 
to the tea table, and the first salutation 
from her brother was, ‘ Where’s our little 
girl to-night ? Has she gone to bed to 
make up for her early rising? Not home 
i ' Why, what has become of the child? 
se is always home at five. A gentleman 
called just then on business, and it was 
nearly dark before Mrs. Courtney had an 
opportunity of mentioning her fears for her 
daughter to Mr. Williams. ‘True, true, 
said he, we must find the runaway, but his 
tone softened as he saw the anxious ex- 
pression of his sister's face. ‘Don’t be 
troubled, Sarah, we shall find her safe, 
somewhere.’ But Mrs. Courtney thought 
of the bridge along the way, and shudder- 
ed as she remembered how fond Ellen was 
of looking over into the water. ‘ Old 
Bay’ was soon harnessed, and directly 
Ellen's uncle and mother were off in search 
of the missing one. Mr. Williams tried 
to be talkative, and rouse his sister’s 
spirits, but she was silent, and everything 
along the way reminded her of Ellen in 
her gleesome morning mood. Just before 
coming to the bridge where Mrs. Courtney 
had parted from her daughter in the morn- 
ing, there was a large farm-house, and 
several men and boys were sitting on the 
grass by the gate. They drove up and 
stopped— Orville,’ shouted Mr. Williams, 


| school.’ 








was Ellen Courtney at school to-day ?’— 
‘I don’t know, sir, I have been in the 
field to-day; father wanted my help,’ and 
the little boy drew himself up quite proud- 
ly at the thought of his importance.— 
‘Shall I ask sister Emily? she was at 
‘If you please, Orville. Be 
quick, as we are in a hurry.’ Orville ran 
up the steps, and just then the moon, just 
past the full, rose over the hill, and the 
whole landscape was brightened by the 
silver light. Mrs. Courtney’s eye traced 
the course of the pretty stream in the val- 
ley, by the willows and alders along its 
banks, and sighed as some remarks of El- 
len occurred to her mind. She was recal- 
led to the present by the sweet voice of 
little Emily, who came out with her broth- 
er, ‘ Ellen was at school to-day; she went 
home with Sarah and Mary Hurlburt to 
spend the night.” Poor Mrs. Courtney! 
Every mother will understand why her 
tears fell fast as she exclaimed ‘Thank 
God! she is safe.’ ‘ We'll go for the little 
mischief, and give her a good sculding for 
frightening us so,’ said Mr. Williams, ‘ for 
I will confess now that I was quite alarmed 
about her. She never failed before of be- 
ing home at five o’clock.’ The moon 
lighted them pleasantly on their way, and 
Mrs. Courtney would have enjoyed the ride 
exceedingly, had she not felt so very much 
grieved that Ellen should have done: so 
wrong. ‘ 

* Old Bay’ trotted briskly on, and in 
short time Mr. Williams and his sister 
were at Mr. Huriburt’sdoor. Mrs. Court- 
uey was no sooner in the house than little 
Ellen rushed into her mother’s arms and 
burst into tears. 

‘Oh mother,’ said Ellen, when they 
were alone in their own room, for she had 
hardly spoken on the way home, ‘ oh mo- 
ther, if I had asked God to help me this 
morning, I should not have been so naughty 
—to think I have grieved you so, and dis- 
pleased God. Oh mother!’ and the little 
girl cried as if her heart would break.— 
‘Oh, my daughter, did you begin the day 
without asking God to take care of you, 
and guide you?’ ‘ Yes, mother, and now 
it seems as though I could not speak a word 
when I try to pray—I am afraid God will 
never forgive me. When school was out 
to-night, Sarah and Mary asked me to go 
home with them and see their new dolls. 
They said the water was over the road at 
the Creek Bridge, and I could not get home. 
I knew it was not, for I could see; but 
somehow I could not help going. I knew 
it was not right, but when I tried in my 
heart to ask God to help me, my words 
choked me. Then at Mr. Hurlburt’s I 
could not laugh and play with the girls. I 
did not eat any supper, and when we all 
went to bed, I tried to say my prayers but 
could not. The girls went to sleep, but I 
lay there crying, until I heard you. Oh 
mother, I am so sorry for all my naughti- 
ness thisday. Do ask God to forgive me, 
I do not dare to.’ They knelt together, 
and Mrs. Courtney put into words her lit- 
tle girl’s confessions and repentance, and 
begged that God would, for the sake of his 
dear Son, pardon her’ sin. That prayer 
was heard and answered, for Ellen’s face 
was radiant with joy as she whispered, 
‘ God has forgiven me—I am not afraid to 
pray now.’ 

My little friends, we should all remem- 
ber every morning to pray, ‘ Lord, lead us 
not into temptation.’ ¥. Ri ¥. 








Biography. 
ORIGINAL. 

SKETCHES OF THE SIGNERS 
OF THE DEcLARATION OF AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE. No. 6. anp 7. 
ABRAHAM CLARK. 


Mr. Clark’s life was so very quiet and 
unobtrusive that it furnishes but few ma- 
terials for biography. He was born in 











Elizabethtown, N. J., on the 15th of Feb.,” 


1726. He was an only child, and his 
early education, although confined to Eng- 
lish branches of study, wag very respecta- 
ble. He at an early age discovered a 


strong predilection for mathematics and. 


the civillaw. He was bred a farmer, but 
not possessing a robust constitution, he 
turned his attention to surveying, convey- 
ancing, and imparting legal advice. As 
he performed the latter service gratuitously, 
he was called “ the poor man’s counsellor.” 








Mr. Clark’s habits of life, and generosity 
of character soon rendered him popular, 
and on the commencement of the troubles 
with the mother country, he was chosen 
one of the New Jersey delegation to the 
Continental Congress. Of this body he 
was a member for a long period, and was 
always conspicuous for his sound patriot- 
ism, and his unwavering decision of charac- 
ter. A few days after he took his seat for 
the first time, as a member of Congress, he 
was called upon to vote for or against the 
Declaration of Independence. He was at 
no loss on which side to throw his influence, 
and readily signed it, thereby placing in 
peril his life and property. He thought 
not of this, however, where the interests 
of his beloved country were at stake. 

Mr. Clark frequently after this time re- 
presented New Jersey in the national coun- 
cils, and was also often a member of the 
State Legislature. He was elected a re- 
presentative in the second Congress, under 
the Federal Constitution ; an appointment 
which he held until a short time previous 
to his death. Two or three of Mr. Clark’s 
sons were in the army during the revolu- 
tionary struggle, Unfortunately they were 
captured by the enemy. During a part of 
their captivity, their sufferings were ex- 
treme, being confined in the notorious 
prison ship Jersey. Painful as was the 
situation of his sons, Mr. Clark scrupulous- 
ly avoided calling the attention of Congress 
to the subject, excepting in a single in- 
stance. One of his children, a captain of 
artillery, had been cast into a dungeon, 
where he received no other food than that 
which was conveyed to him by his tellow 
prisoners through a key hole. On a re 
presentation of these facts to Congress, 
that body immediately directed a course of 
retaliation on a British officer. This had 
the desired effect, and Captain Clark’s con- 
dition was improved. 

On the adjournment of Congress in June, 
1794, Mr. Clark retired from public life. 
He did not live long, however, to enjoy the 
limited comforts he possessed. In the 
autumn of the same year, a stroke of the 
sun put an end to his existence, after it 
had been lengthened out to sixty-nine 
years. The church at Rahway contains 
his mortal remains, and a marble slab 
marks the spot where they are deposited. 
It bears the following inscription :— 

FIRM AND DECIDED AS A PATRIOT, 

ZEALOUS AND FAITHFUL AS A FRIEND 
TO THE PUBLIC, 
HE LOVED HIS COUNTRY, 
AND ADHERED TO HER CAUSE 
IN THE DARKEST OF HER STRUGGLES 
AGAINST OPPRESSION. 








GEORGE CLYMER. 


George Clymer was born in the city of 
Philadelphiain 1739. His father emigrat- 
ed from Bristol, England, and married a 
Philadelphia lady. George was left an 
orphan at the age of seven, and after com- 
pleting his studies he entered the counting- 
house of his mothers’ brother. After this, 
he established himself in business with 
Mr. Robert Ritchie, and afterwards with 
a father and son of the name of Meredith, 
a daughter of the former of whom he mar- 
ried. 

Although Mr. Clymer was engaged in 
mercantile pursuits for a number of years, 
yet he was never much attached to them, 
and devoted a great part of his time to 
literature and the study of the fine arts.— 
He also became well versed in the princi- 
ples of law, history, and politics, and early 
learned to detest everything like arbitrary 
rule, and oppression. He accepted a cap- 
tain’s commission in a company of volun- 
teers, raised for the defence of the province, 
and vigorously opposed, in 1773, the sale 
of the tea, which tended indirectly to levy 
a tax uponthe Americans without their 
consent. He was appointed chairman of 
a committee to wait upon the consignees 
of the offensive article, and request them 
not to sell it. In consequence of this step 
not a single pound of it was offered for sale 
in Philadelphia. 


In 1775, Mr. Clymer was chosen a_ 


member of the council of safety and one of 
the first continental treasurers. On the 
20th of July, of the following year, he was 
elected a member of the Continental Con- 
gress. Though not present when the vote 
was taken in relation to a Declaration of 
Independence, yet he had the honor of af- 
fixing his signatare to that instrument in 








the following month. In December Co 
gress, finding it necessary to adjourn 8 
Baltimore, in consequence of the advange 
of the British army towards Philadelphia, 
they left Mr. Clymer, Robert Morris and 
George Walter, a committee to transact 
such business as remuined unfinished in 
that city. In 1777, Mr. Clymer was again 
a member of Congress; and his labors 
during that session being extremely ardy. 
ous, he was obliged to retire for a season 
to repair his health. 

In the autumn of the same year, his 

family, which then resided in the county 
of Chester, suffered severely from an ate 
tack of the British, escaping only, with the 
sacrifice of considerable property. Mr 
Clymer was then in Philadelphia. ‘OQ, 
the arrival of the enemy in that city, they 
sought out his place of residence, and were 
only diverted from razing it to the ground 
by learning that it did not belong to him, 
During the same year he was sent with 
others to Pittsburg, “to enlist warriors 
from the Shawnese and Delaware tribes of 
Indians, on the side of the United Staies, 
While residing at Pittsburg, he narrowly 
escaped death from tomahawk, by ac- 
cidentally turning froma road where he 
afterwards learned a party of hostile In- 
dians were encamped. 
_ When a Bank, for the purpose of reliey- 
ing the army, was proposed by some patri- 
otic citizens, to be established at Philadel- 
phia, Mr. Clymer, who gave his active sup- 
port to the measure, was chosen director 
of the institution. He was agein elected 
to Congress in 1780, and for two years.was 
a hard working member of that body. In 
1782, he removed with his family to 
Princeton, N. Jersey, but in 1784, ne was 
summoned by the citizens of his native 
State to take a part in their General As- 
sembly. He afterwards represented Penn- 
sylvania in Congress for two years; when 
declining a re-election, he closed his long, 
active, and able career as a legislator. 

In 1791, Congress passed a bill imposing 
a duty upon spirits distilled in the United 
States. To the Southern and Westem 
part of the country, this measure proved 
very offensive. Mr. Clymer was placed at 
the head of the excise department in the 
city of Philadelphia; but he soon resigned 
the disagreeable office. In 1796, he was 
appointed with two other gentlemen, to 
hegotiate a treaty with the Cherokee and 
Creek Indians in Georgia. He sailed for 
Savannah accompanied by his wife. The 
voyage proved very unpleasant and _peril- 
ous; but having completed their mission, 
they returned to Philadelphia. Mr. Cly- 
mer was afterwards called upon to preside 
over the Philadelphia bank, and the Ace 
demy of Fine Arts. He held these offices 
until his death, which took place on the 
23d of January, 1813, in the seventy-fourth 
year ofhis age. His intellect was strong, 
and highly cultivated, his character pure, 
his integrity inviolable, his death was deep- 
ly regretted. ESTELLE. 











Natural sjistory. 
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ORIGINAL. 


A CHAPTER UPON CATS. 


I never hear a person exclaim, “* How! 
hate cats,” but I immediately form an 
opinion of his or her general character; a 
gentle, warm, confiding heart always has a 
corner for cats. Why, pussy is one of the 
family in an English household, and ‘es- 
tablishes her rights with as much dignity 
as the bipeds themselves. 

We hada cat who regularly attended 
family prayers, morning and evening; she 
entered the room demurely at the sound of 
the bell, and during the change of move- 
ment consequent upon kneeling, she rose 
from her sitting posture, and took another. 
Pussy mewed at one of the bed-room doors, 
every morning at rising time, took her 
seat upon the toilet table, watched the 
process of hair dressing, and was ready to 
escort us to the breakfast room. | She 
could open doors if latched, by jumping 
upand placing her paws upon the, lateh, 
bearing it down, and thereby opening the 
door. She was guilty, notwithstandifig 
her general lady-like behavior, | of one 
great offence that had well-nigh cost her 
her life, but time cooled the anger of her 
accusers, and she was saved to die the 
natural death ofa respectable cat-upon her 
bed, and receive honorable burial, Poor 
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—— 
reat crime of her life is always 
er survivors, in the shape of a 
i bird ina glass case. This bird 
was @ linnet, @ pretty little brown, sweet- 
singing linnet. She and the linnet had 
been brought up together, for ten years 
and upwards they were in daily intercourse, 
without any hostile symptoms being visi- 
ble, but one day temptation overcame the 
ood principles of my black and white fa- 
oa and as the dear little bird was en- 
ioving his usual freedom, and perched upon 
the fleor to peck a fly or a crumb, pussy 
darted upon it, andin the twinkling of an 
ere its little breath was stopped. Alarmed 
at her horrible deed, the murderess did not 
to secure her prey, but was quickly 
gut of sight. When we examined the tiny 
victim, not a mark of her teeth was visible, 
by which it appeared that it died of ex- 
cessite alarm. The linnet was mourned 
over, stripped and placed in a glass case, 
a listing memorial, but vengence was vow- 
ed against my four footed favorite ; how- 
ever, 1 loved her still, with all her faults, 
and kept her for many weeks a prisoner in 
the wine cellar, visiting and feeding her 
with untiring care, till the bloody deed 
was forgotten, and her presence through- 
out the house again tolerated, nay desired, 
for pussy Was a favorite with all. She was 
an exceedingly: lady-like cat, and her soft 
pure white, and jet black fur, fancifully 
disposed, was parted in the centre of her 
face, like the hair of a brunette; she wore 
white stockings and shoes, and the tip’end 
of herléng and shining tail was white.— 

Her bonés rest in the still pretty garden 
Ihaveso often described, and well we 
know, that none now dwelling there will 
disturb her repose. 

When I seea little girl kissing the soft 
fur of some pretty kitten, I am sure she 
hasa kind heart; she loves every living 
thing that God has made, except obnox- 
ious reptiles, nobody I should think could 
love them, yet there are people who love 
snakes, lizards, toads, and crocodiles, and 
make pets of them, but I cannot attach 
myself to any but the gentle, inoffensive 
kind of animals, and first, even before the 
dog, stands the cat in my estimation, with 
her sleepy eyes, and contented purr. She 
an love too, with ardor and sincerity, if 
kindly treated, and shows her education 
as plainly as any city belle. 

Cats meet with almost universal con- 
sideration in English homes, because they 





gan to fall off one by one. Oh, how I 

grieved over it, as I saw it fading. 

At last, one day my mother came to look 

atit. She looked a few minutesin silence, 

and then putting her hand upon my 

shoulder, she said, ** you have nearly killed 

your poor little plant, my dear; but I hope 

it may yet revive.” ‘I killed my plant!” 
I exclaimed. ‘O, mother, how could I 

killit? I who took such care of it too.” 

‘You have given it every thing it needed 

but the sunshine.” ‘Oh, I thought the 

sun would. killit,” I answered. ‘The 

want of the sun has nearly done that al- 

ready,” said my mother; ‘ but let us put 
it in the window, and see if that will do it 
any good.” 

We did so, and for several days we saw 
little or no difference; but soon the leavess 
looked a little stiffer, and one or two new 
ones peeped out with their fresh bright 
green, and by and by the little buds lifted 
their drooping heads, and unfolded their 
beauties to the sun. All was well. The 
plant was flourishing once more, and I 
think I loved and cared for it then more 
than ever. But I am glad now that it 


could. 


you cannot do much. Do what you can. 
Angels can do no more. 








drop, and come pat on the farmer's nose, 

and then fell on one stalk of corn. ‘ Dear 

me,’ said the farmer, putting his finger to 

his nose, ‘what's that? A rain-drop !— 

Where did that drop come from? Ido 
believe we shall have a shower.’ 

The first rain-drop had no sooner started 
for the field, than tlte second one said,— 
‘ Well, if you go, I believe I will go too; 
so here I come,’ and down went the rain- 
drop, on another stalk. 

By this timea great many rain-drops had 
come together to hear what their compan- 
ions were talking about, and when they 
heard them, and saw them going to cheer 
the farmer and water the corn, one of them 
said, “If you’re going on such an errand, 
I'll go too ;’ and down he came. ‘And I,’ 
said another; ‘andI;’ ‘and I;’ ‘and I;’ 
and so on, till a whole shower of them 
came; and the corn was all watered, and 
it grew and ripened, all because the first 
little rain-drop determined to do what it 








Never be discouraged, children, because 








withered, for it taught me a useful lesson : 
that though plants may thrive a little while 
when tenderly cared for, as my geranium, 
yet unless the sun’s bright beams have 
leave to visit them, all their beauty must 
fade away. 

But if plants need sunshine, how much 
more do children need the sunshine of 
Divine grace to make them what they 
ought to be? Your kind parents love you 
very much, and count the buds and leaves 
upon their little plants, and think with de- 
light of the days to come, when they hope 
to see you grow up good and useful men 
and women. Your teachers and ministers 
think of you too, with the hope that you 
will be an honor to the church of Christ, 
and a blessing to all who dwell around you. 
They instruct you, «watch over you, pray 
for you. | 

Open your hearts, then, to the rays of 
the Sun of Righteousness. Love Jesus, 
and he will be always with you to help 
you to do whatis right, and to protect you 
from all danger, and to make you happy 
all your life long. And by and by he will 
transplant you to his garden in heaven, 
and cheer you with, the sunshine of his 
smile forever. 

Oh that all who read this may become 
plants of the Lord’s own planting, so that 





are appreciated, and their natures studied 
and understood. There is a lamentable 


gnorance upon the subject of natural his- | 


ory generally in some parts of America, 
or instance at the South. I know several 
amilies who declare war against poor pus- 
sy, without reserve. ‘‘ Cats suck people's 
breath, and they would not have one in 
he house, or they are so apt to run mad, 
snd scratch, or they are ungrateful and 
itious, and steal, and they love dead 
bodies,” and many other vagaries which by 
neessmt repetition become truths to the 
minds of the prejudiced. 
From early childhood, I was fond of 
eading descriptions of animals, their ap- 
pearance and habits, and never looked with 
oathing upon any thing sagacious enough 
0 prove interesting, when closely watched. 
Let me persuade my young friends to 
tudy natural history, and I hope I have 
many @ sympathizing heart among my dear 
ittle readers while avowing my love for 
ats. Ithink I see some dimpled hand 
pressing closer to her innocent bosom, the 
oft fur of a pretty purring kitten, and put- 
ing down her sweet red lips to kiss its 
ttle inoffensive head. Pretty little pus- 
y, you have the love of Tue Exixe. 

















they may blossom and bud, and fill the 

face of the world with fruit, which will be 

fouud unto praise, and honor, and glery in 

the day of the Lord Jesus. 

“ Without the sun’s enlivening ray, 
The little plant must die ; 

Soon will each bud and.every spray, 
Be withered, sear, and dry. 


So must it be with thee, dear child, 
Though every earthly good 

Hath round thy short existence smiled, 
And made thee its abode. 


O seek his beams to shine on thee ; 
Ask for his saving grace; 

Then thou his heavenly joys wilt see, 
And stand before his face.” 








Benevolence. 








FABLE UF ONE RAIN-DROP. 


There was once a farmer who had a large 
field of corn; he ploughed it and planted 
the corn, and harrowed it and weeded it 
with great care; and on this field he de- 
pended for the support of his family. But 
after he had worked so hard, he saw the 
corn begin to wither and droop for want 
of rain, and he thought he should lose his 














Religion. 


crop. He felt very sad, and went out 
every day to look at his corn, and see if 





there was any hope of rain. 





' MY GERANIUM. 


When I'was a very little girl, a lady 
0 knew that I was fond of flowegs, gave 
ke a beautiful: geranium in a nice red 
** You see there are many buds 
; reat 
teofit, they will soon Open out ‘into 


ow 

nit,” she said, “and if you. take 

8¢ Crimson and white blossoms.” 
ake care of it? 

ch care as mine? 

wed to blow 


orch it with its beams. 






; °W geraniums ever knew. 
‘tot 


yellow, 





O what plant ever had 
The wind was not al- 
upon it, nor the sun to 
It was watered, 
ded, dusted, watched with a tenderness 
But yet 
flourish. The green leaves turn- 
and the’ pretty crimson buds be- 


One day, as he stood there looking at 
the sky, and almost in despair, two little 
rain-drops up in the clouds over his head 
saw him, and one said to the other, ‘ Look 
at that poor farmer; I feel sorry for him; 
he has taken such pains with his field of 
corn, and now it is all drying up; I wish 
I could do him some good.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said the other, ‘ but you are only 
a little rain-drop ; what could you do?— 
You can’t wet even one hillock.’ 

* Well,’ said the first, ‘to be sure I can’t 
do much; but I cancheer the farmer a lit- 
tle at any rate, and I’m resolved to,do my 
best. I'll try; I'll go to the field to show 
my good will, if I can do no more; so 


Morality. 


“ARE YOU NOT MY DEAR HUSBAND” 


We were passing from our quiet lodgings 
in Craven street towards the Strand, in 
London, when we witnessed one of those 
scenes which open the fountains of feeling, 
and bring a blush to the cheek of humanity. 
A well-clad, intelligent looking man was 
reeling down the street, swinging his arms, 
and uttering horrid imprecations and oaths. 
A delicate woman, with a pale, anxious, 
agonized face, was clinging to him, appa- 
rently with the purpose of steadying his 
steps, and leading him home. Perhaps 
she had sought him, after a sleepless night, 
at the place ofhis debauch, to claim the 
remains of the being she once loved with 
all a woman’s tenderness, and still cherish- 
ed even in his degradation. As we pas- 
sed the pitiable group, we heard her ex- 
claim in tones that seemed to have been 
wrung from the yielding fibres of a break- 
ing heart, ‘* But are you not my dear hus- 
band?” 
Poor daughter of sorrow! you have no 
husband left. That mind which used to 
command your respect and admiration is 
inruins. That generous heart which once 
blended with yours, and whose warm affec- 








| ing her lessons, and of his interest in the 
little birds. 


A few days after this, his little sister, 
who was scarcely three years old, came 
dancing in like a sunbeam as she was say- 
ing, ‘Oh! mamma, the little bird sang to 
me on the lilac-bush, this morning, and I 
said, ‘ Thank you, little bird, for your song.’ 
Was it right, mamma?’ 

Her mamma did not suppose she had no- 
ticed what Georgy said, as she was play- 
ing on the floor at the time, and scarcely 
looked up when he came in. But when 
she heard the bird sing, it probably remind- 
ed her of what her little brother had done, 
and thinking the song was for her, because 
the bird was on the lilac-bush close by, 
her little heart said, ‘Thank you,’ too. 
Dear little creature! her own songs 
were scarcely less sweet than the bird’s, 
as she hopped as gracefully from room to 
room ; but only a few mornings afterwards, 
she was called away to join the cherub- 
choir in heaven. Often the same little 
warbler comes to sit upon the lilac-bush, 
and pour forth its own thanksgiving notes; 
but mournfully they strike upon the heart 
made desolate by the cold hand of death. 

I tell the story toremind little boys how 
gentle they should be, and careful: in all 
they say; forthe little sisters who are sit- 
ting on the floor catch all their words, and 
if they are sweet and kind, as little Georgy’s 
was that day, they will do much towards 
making those who are around them sweet 
and kind. 

If, instead of loving the little bird, and 
thanking it for its song, he had tried to 
shoot it, or find its nest, that he might rob 
it of its eggs, I should have known that he 
had not a gentle heart, and his little sister 
might have learned from him something 
evil, instead of this pretty lesson, which I 
thought, one of the prettiest I ever heard. 
It if{always beauti‘ul to see little boys 
and girls loving the birds and flowers. 

M. M. 


‘Serres sdaaitieemnenteail 
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“FROM MY MOTHER, SIR.” 


A few days since, a case came up in the 
United States District Court in Philadel-° 
phia, in which a captain of a vessel was 
charged with some offense on ship-board 
by his crew. An incident occurred in the 
hearing of the case which excited a deep 








tions m&de your young life sunny and 
glad, is turned into bitterness. That man- 
ly form, on which you were wont to lean, 
is paralyzed. The destroyer has done his 
work ; a living death has seized the part- 
ner of your life; you are a widow—nay, 
worse than widowed. 
What fiend has wrought this change? 
Who turned that abode of peace into a 
carnival of devils? Who made that home 
a hell? Who caused that group of chil- 
dren to dread the step and shun the blear- 
ed eye of the father that begot them? Who 
drew that mother from her family to search 
among the bloated visitors of the gin- 
palace for the companion of her youth ?>— 
Who rung from the depths of her sinking 
spirit the cry, ‘‘ Are you not my dear hus- 
band?” 

O, ye makers and venders of human 
poison ; ye disturbers of domestic quiet ; 
ye plunderer’s of hard-earned gains; ye 
destroyers of public morals and private 
virtue ; ye plagues of the family and the 
state—behold your work. 
ples of Sodom—the bitter fruit from the 
trees of your own planting.—!_Am. Mess. 








Nursery. 
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feeling in the court and all present. 
A small lad was called to the stand to 
testify in the case. He had been on board 
the bark while at Pernambuco, and was 
present during the controversy between the 
captain and the crew. The shaggy ap- 
pearance of his head, and the bronzed cha- 
racter of his face and neck, from the ex- 
posure to the Southern sun, at first sight, 
would seem to indicate carelessness and 
neglect; but underneath that long and 
matted hair, the fire of intelligence gleam- 
ed from a pair of small and restless eyes 
which could not be mistaken. The coun- 
sel for the captain from the extreme youth 
of the lad, doubted whether he understood 
the obligations of an oath he was about to 
take, and with a view to test his know- 
ledge, asked leave to interrogate him.— 
This was granted, and the following col- 
loquy took place: 

Counsel—My lad, do you understand the 
obligation of an oath? 

Boy—Yezs, sir, I do. 

Counsel—What is an obligation? 

Boy—tTo speak the truth and keep no- 
thing hid. 

Counsel—Where did you learn this, my 
lad? 

“From my mother, sir,’’ replied the lad, 
with a look of pride which showed how 








THANK YOU, LITTLE BIRD. 


‘Oh! mamma, mamma!’ said little 
Georgy, as he came softly in, his face 
glowing with delight, ‘there was a little 
bird lighted on the bough of the lilac-tree, 
and he sang a long time to me, and when 
he had finished, I said, ‘ Thank you, little 
bird, for your song.” Was that right, 
mamma ?” 

*Oh! yes,’ said his mamma; for she 
thought she would not tell her little boy 
that the bird was not singing to him par- 
ticularly, or that it could not understand 
him when he replied ; for she had taught 
him to say, ‘ Thank you,’ to those who did 
him any kindness, and was much pleased 





much he esteemed the early moral princi- 
ples implanted in his breast, by her to 
whom he owed his physical and moral ex- 
istence. 

For a moment there was silence in the 
court-room, and then, as eye met eye, and 
face gleamed to face with the recognition 
of a mother’s love and moral principle 
which had made their fixed impressions 
upon this boy, it seemed as if the specta- 
tors would forget the decorum due to the 
place, and give audible expression to their 
emotions. The lad was instantly admitted 
to testify. 

Behold the mother’s power! Often had 
evil influences and corrupt examples as- 
sailed this boy. Time and care, and ex- 











here I go.” And down went the rain- 


with this childish proof of his remember- 





posure to the battling elements, had worn 
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away the lineaments of the infant face, and 
bronzed his once fair exterior, but deeply 
nestled in his bosom still the lessons of a 
mother’s love, which taught him to love 
and speak the truth.—[ Traveller. 





Editorial. — 
wai [COMMUNICATION.] 


A FEW NIGHT THOUGHTS. 


God is good, who has pleasant influences, 
pleasing sights, and sweet sounds for us at all 
seasons of life. Here I sit, at the open win- 
dow, upon a soft summer night, in “ the land 
of the stranger,” with a heart brim full of 
memories of the past, and yeta sensation of 
pleasure predominates; true it is not the 
nightingale, it is the mocking bird that is sing- 
ing now, and now and then the uncourteous 
frog will chime in, to remind one more fully 
that it is the balmy air of America, not Eng- 
land, that gently stirs the trees, and waves the 
garden shrubs. And there isa languid feel- 
ing throughout the frame, a weariness amount- 
ing to pain, a stranger to the gay young limbs 
that once could scarcely remain still long 
enough to listen tothe night bird’s lay. Yes, 
I have earned this hour of repose, and in the 
very thought there is a pleasure indolence can 
never know. This hour is all my own, and 
now fade into nothingness the cares and vexa- 
tions of the past day, barren brains and stub- 
born wills have done their best to ruffle tem- 
per, and unnerve the excited mind, but now 
good quiet spirits prevail, and eloquently speak 
of enjoyment—enjoyment even for the harras- 
sed teacher, in this beautiful world of God’s 
own making. 

The whipporwills answer each other from 

tree to tree, and along with the mocking bird 
assist me to keep the vigils of this summer 
night. Shall not sounds so sweet, and breezes 
so refreshing dispel the gloom of discontent ? 
What though youth, with all its pleasures, 
real and visionary, has fled forever, and Father 
Time’s caressing old hand has stroked the 
forehead into wrinkles, pleasures yet live, that 
make the spirit rejoice, pleasures arising from 
contemplation of the beauties of nature, beau- 
ties that time’s decaying hand may strike in 
vain, for every spring again they rise to rejoice 
the heart; and though I retire from the case- 
ment, and weary, lay me on my couch, still 
warbles on the pretty mocking bird, whose 
notes scarcely ever die till the early morn ; a 
song of praise she sings, or it may be, a requi- 
em for some departed spouse, and sometimes 
she mocks a merry strain that makes the hearer 
smile. 

Good night, little birds, I have duties tu per- 
form to-morrow, and sleep must give me 
strength. ‘So have we,” seems to come from 
a neighboring tree; ah, I see you sitting upon 
that splendid crape myrtle, yes, your duties 
seem all important to you, little bird, but if 
you fuil, and sing instead of work, no consci- 
ence have you to trouble your repose, nor any 
account to give of the fast-flying moments pas- 
sed upon earth. I cannot stay any longer, but 
I shall listen to the soft serenade, till the 
beams of the early sun herald the approach of 
another day’s responsible duties, and make me 
long again fur the quiet repose of a “ mid sum- 
mer night’s dream,” which many a one has un- 
doubtedly enjoyed as wellas Tar Exize. 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

Bangor, Me., Aug. 10, 1854. 
Mr. Willis, sir—My daughter looks forward 
with much pleasure tothe weekly receipt of her 
little visitor, and reads’ it with a great dea! of 
interest. May your declining years be render- 
ed happy by the thought that you have impart- 
ed pleasure and instruction to hundreds of 
young minds, and that you will live in the 
hearts of very many, long after you shall have 
passed into the ‘spirit land.’ I canspeak with 
feeling in respect to your paper, for in my 
younger days, when under the parental roof, [ 
ever hailed the ‘Companion’ with delight, and 
I now look uponit as an old and dear friend, 
whose company I should be very sorry to part 

with. Yourstruly, Marcia P. C. Lapp. 

Godmunchester. Canada, Aug, 8, 1254. 
To the Editor of the Companion, Sir—The 
Coinpanion having ceased to pay us its weekly 
visits, the little ones feel very anxious that 
once more they might enjoy its society. And 
holding as it does the first place in their affec- 
tions, after perusing its columns but one year, 
they look forward to the time when again they 
shall greet with pleasure its return, and spend 
their wonted time with a Companion who sup- 





plies thempwith not only profitable amusement, 
but also valuable knowledge. 

And I hope you will not think that I 
speak to flatter you, when I say that I never 
knew a little sheet of its size, that contained 
such a variety of choice selections, and that 
was so well calculated to cherish in the mind 
of youth a taste for reading, as the Companion. 
With such feeling I enclose the sum of one 
dollar, for which you will please to send the 
Companion another year to the address of A. 
Henderson, Trout River, Franklin Co., N. Y., 
and may it long be permitted to pay its weekly 
visits to the young of our land. 

Yours truly, W. C. Henperson. 
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THE OLD NEGRO’S LOGIC. 


A clergyman asked an old servant his rea- 
sons for believing in the existence of a God. 
‘ Sir” says he, ‘I see one man get sick. The 
doctor comes to him, gives him medicine ; the 
next day he is better; he gives him another 
dose, it does him good; he keeps on till he 
gets about his business. Another man gets 
sick like the first one ; the doctor comes to see 
him; he gives him the same sort of medicine ; 
it does him no good, he gets worse all the 
time, till he dies. Now that man’s time to die 
had come, and all the doctors in the world 
can’tcure him. One year I work in the corn- 
field, plow deep, dig up grass, and make no- 
thing but nubbins. Next year I work the same 
way ; the rain and dew comes, and make a 
good crop. I have been here going hard upon 
fifty years. Every day since | have been in 
this world I see the sun rise in the East and set 
in the West. The North stands where it did 
the first time I ever saw it; the seven stars in 
Job’s coffin keep in the same path in the sky, 
and never turn out. It ain’t so with man’s 
works. He makes clocks and watches; they 
run well for a while, but they get out of fix 
and stand stock still. But the sun, and moon, 
and stars, keep on in the same way all the 
while. There is a power which makes one 
man die, and another get well; that sends the 
rain, and keeps every thing in motion.’ 

What a beautiful comment is here furnished 
by an unlettered African, on the language of 
the Psalmist: ‘ The heavens declare the glory 
of God, and the firmament showeth His handi- 
work, Day unto day uttereth speech, and 
night unto night showeth knowledge.’ 

——— 


THE THOUGHTFUL DOG. 
The dog is evidently not a ‘ Know Nothing,’ 


judging from the numerous stories afloat touch.. 
ing his sagacity. We were interested the 
other morniog in watching the movements of a 
noble fellow, whose habit is to attend his mas- 
ter, a milkman, in his rounds to customers.— 
A family living opposite to us, which had been 
served by our milkman for some time, removed 
lately to another street. While the milkman 
was serving our house, the dog went over to 
the old customer’s door, and laid himself down 
to catch a nap, or rest till his master came as 
usual, tosupply there. The master being bet- 
ter posted than his dog, in late changes of 
residence, drove on without stopping: The 
dog pricked up his ears, and looked as if he 
would say— Ah, master, you made an omission 
this time,’ but yet stood and looked as if ex- 
pecting tosee his master turn back. Finding 
that he did not, he stepped down on the pave 
and barked, saying as plainly as possible for a 
dog, ‘ Come back and give these folks milk.’— 
But on went the milkman, and finally, but with 
evident reluctance, the dog followed. The 
next morning, however, the dog seemed to 
understand the subject, for he did not again 
stop at the opposite house.—[M. Y. Organ. 
et 


THE CAGED EAGLE. 


There was a very large eagle that had been 
kept in a cage for many years. The owner at 
length concluded to give him his liberty, and 
at the appointed time a large number of per- 
sons assembled to see him take his flight. The 
door of the cage was opened, and the noble 
bird stepped to the threshold, and after deli- 
berately looking around on those who were 
standing there, Fe spread his wings, made two 
or three circles over their heads, and darted di- 
rectly towards the sun, and was soon lost sight 
of in the distance. 

The time will soon come, my tittle readers, 
when each of you will take your departure 
from the body in which your soul is caged; 
and perhaps some of your friends may then 
stand by to see you go, and bid you the long, 
last farewell. O that God would grant that 
you, like the captive eagle may, after a pitttt- 
ing look at those you love, ascend heavenward 
in your flignt, ana stop not till you reach the 
throne of God. 
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A TAME WHALE. 


An eastern traveller, in a newly pudlished 
work, entitled “ Notes of Travel,” relates the 
following singular fact, which came under his 
observation at Muscat :— 

‘* No visitor to the harbor is better welcomed 
by the natives than ‘Muscat Tom.’ This 
name has been given by sailors to a male fin- 
back whale which has made an habitual prac- 





tice for over forty years to enter, feed and frolic 
about the cove several hours in each day, al- 
ways leaving before night. Sometimes a 
smaller member of his tribe, supposed to be a 
female, accompanies him. His length may not 
be less than seventy feet, and that of his com- 
panion fifty feet. Since his arrival signalizes 
the departure of the shasks which infest the 
waters of the harbor to the prevention of sea 
bathing by the natives, the most strenuous 
caution is observed not to interfere with his 
pursuits and diversions. He shows no fear of 
such vessels as trespass upon his watery field. 
One day as he came rolling leisurely and jolli- 
ly along-side of a vessel at anchor in the har- 
bor, and on board of which I was, one of the 
crew threw with considerable impetus a stick 
of wood into his open mouth as he raised his 
head out of water. This breach of the good 
treatment which he had been wont to receive, 
did not draw any signs of displeasure from his 
whaleship, although more than one maledic- 
tion was bestowed upon the imprudent tar, by 
exasperated natives, who had observed his 
cenaurable conduct.” 
Qe 


LOSS AND GAIN. 

I remember (says the Rev. George Burder) 
reading of a woman whose house was on fire. 
She was very active in removing her goods, 
but forgot her child who was sleeping in the 
cradle. At length she rch cae he babe, 
and’ran with earnest desire to save it. But it 
was now too late! The flames forbade her 
entrance. Judge of her agony of mind when 
she exclaimed, *O, my child! my child !” 

Just so will it be with many a poor sinner, 
who was all his life “careful and troubled 
about many things, while the one thing needful 
was forgotten.” What will it then avail fora 
man to say, I got a good place, or a good trade, 
but lost my soul! [ gota large fortune, but 
lost my soul! 1 got many friends, but God is 
my enemy! I lived in pleasure, but now my 
pain is my everlasting portion! I clothed my 
body gaily, but my soul is naked before God. 
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MARRIAGE THE NURSERY OF HEAVEN. 
The virgin sends prayer to God; but she 
carries but one soul to him; but the state of 
marriage fills up the numbers of the elect, and 
hath in it the labor of love, and the delicacies 
of friendship, the blessings of society, and the 
union of hearts and hands. {t hath in it more 
safety than single life; it hath more care, it is 
more merry and more sad; is fuller of sorrow, 
and fuller of joys; it lies under more burdens, 
but is supported by all the strength of love and 
charity, which makes those burdens delightful. 
Marriage is the mother of the world, and pre- 
serves its kingdoms,fills its cities, and churches, 
and heaven itself, and is that state of good 
things which God has designed as the present 
constitution of the world.—[ Bishop Taylor. 


ee 


A LOST GLASS. 


Coming hastily into a chamber, I had almost 
thrown down a crystal hour-glass—fear lest I 
had, made me grieve, as if I had broken it.— 
But alas! how much precious time have I cast 
away without regret! The hour-glass was but 
crystal, each hour a peril; that but casually, 
this done wilfully. A better hour-glass might 
be bought, but time once lost is lost forever. 
Thus we grieve more for toys than for treasure. 
Lord, give me an hour-glass, not to be by me, 
but to be inme. ‘Teach me to number my 
days.” An hour-glass to turn me, “ that I may 
turn my heart to wisdom.”—[ Fuller. 

—_—_—_——_———. 


COSTLY CAT. 

A fire originated at the farm of Mr. Martin 
Jacoby, in the upper part of Roxborough, Pa., 
on Sunday last, under the following curious 
circumstances: A girl was frying some fish, 
when the melted fat ignited, and in removing 
the pan, the blazing fluid fell upon a cat.— 
The animal ran into the hay stack, and the hay 
was immediately in a blaze; the barn caught 
fire and was soon consumed ; the flames ex- 
tended to the dwelling of Mr. Jacoby, which 
narrowly escaped destruction. The total loss 
is estimated at $500. 

ee 

A Smart Boy.—A boy, about six years old, 
was placed under the care of a student, with 
the charge that he should not go out without 
permission from his tutor. 

‘ May I go out ? at length inquired our hero. 

‘No,’ was the laconic reply. 

A few minutes pause followed. 

‘May 1 go out?’ again inquired the boy. 

‘ No * was again tue response. 

The boy slowly rose from his. seat, took up 
his cap, and pushed for the door. 

* Stop,’ said the tutor, ‘ do you know what no 
means ?” 

‘ Yes,’ said Charley ; ‘it is a particle of ne- 
gation, and, two of them coming together, are 
equivalent to an sffirmative.’ 

The wit was his passport. 

—~— 


CLIPPINGS. 

Many persons are now anxiously examining 
the maps to find the “seat of war.” Fubbs 
says he found it sas: summer without a map.— 
The discovery was made by sitting down upon 
a yellow wasp’s nest ina hay fieta. 


Punch says the man who plants a birch tree, 
little knows what he is conferring on posterity. 





rs 

| _* Father, did you ever have another wifs }, 
| sides mother ?” ‘No, my boy; what etn 
you to ask such a question?’ < Because I gay, 
in the old family Bible where you married 4 
na Dominy, 1838; and that isn’t mother fy 
her name 1s Sally Smith.’ . 


§ Which, my lady, do you think the merries 
place inthe world?’ ‘That immediately aboy; 
the atmosphere that surrounds the earth. 
should think.’ ‘And why so? *Becanss 
am told that there all bodies lose their gravity 


‘ There’s a brandy smash,’ as the wag saij 
when a drunken man fell through a pain, 
glass. 

When does a young lady wish to win mom 
than seven beaus atonce? When she tries ty 
Sascinate (fasten eight.) 


It won’t do to conclude that a man is alwa 
happy when he is “smiling,” or that he ig 
house builder because you always find hir 
with “a brick in his hat.” 


Joetrp. 
A DIRGE FOR THE BEAUTIFUL, 


BY D. ELLEN GOODMAN, 


Softly, peacefully, 
Lay her to rest ; 
Place the turf lightly 
On her young breast, 
Gently, solemnly, 
Bend o’er the bed 
Where you have pillowed 
Thus early her head. 


Plant a young willow 
Close by her grave ; 

Let its long branches 
Smoothly wave: 

Twine a sweet rose tree 
Over the tomb ; 

Sprinkle fresh buds there— 
Beauty and bloom. 


Let a bright fountain, 
Limpid and clear, 
Murmur its music, 
Smile through a tear— 
Scatter its diamonds 
Where the loved lies, 
Brilliant and starry, 
Like angel’s eyes, 


Then shall the bright birds 
On golden wing 

Lingering ever 

urmuring sing ; 

Then shall the soft breeze 
Pensively sigh, 

Bearing rich fragrance 
And melody by. 


Lay the sod lightly 
Over her breast ; 
Calm are her slumbers, 
Peaceful her rest. 
Beautiful, lovely, 
She has but given, 
A fair bud to earth, 
To blossom in heaven. 


THE SUNBEAM. 
BY MRS. T. H. BEVERAGE. 
Isaw a youthful mother 
Once, on a summer day, 
Set down a smiling infant 
To watch its frolic play ; 
It gamboled on the flowerets 
hat decked the carpet o’er, 
And seemed with childish wonder, 
Each object to explore. 
A something on the instant, 
Its glad career arrests; 
And earnestly it gazes where 
A golden sunbeam rests ; i 
While on the new found glory 
It fixed its wondering eyes, 
And trustfully reached forth its hand, 
To seize the glittering prize. 
And now its tiny fingers clasp 
The treasure rich and rare, 
Which in its baby innocence, 
It surely thought was there. 
But, ah! that hand uncloses, 
And to its earnest gaze 
Reveals no gem of beauty— 
No bright, itnprisoned rays. 
Ah, then the first o* many tears 
Fell on that cherub face— 
The First sad disappointment 
In life’s uncertain race! 
And thus it hath been with us aLL, 
Who its dark game have played ; 
We sought to grasp the sUNSHINE, 
And only found the shade! 
[ Home 
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